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Denmark: A Cooperative Commonwealth. By Frederick C. 
Howe. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 1921. Pp. 

ix+203. $2.00. 

The transformation of the people of Denmark, in the last fifty years, 
from an ignorant, exploited, and poverty-stricken peasantry into a people 
having thoroughly diffused comfort, high average intelligence, and using 
methods that insure the common man against all the ordinary vicissitudes 
of life, should certainly be an attractive subject for study by the American 
farmer and laboring man. 

This enthusiastic description of the process and results by Frederick 
C. Howe claims to have been checked and verified by official statistics, 
and the critical approval of well-informed Danes. 

The chief methods were inspiring education open to everyone in the 
"people's high schools" and the previous and subsequent schools sup- 
ported by the state, the co-operative associations that cover every 
portion of the farmer's economic processes so that each tiller of the soil, 
on no matter how small a scale, is a member of numerous co-operative 
societies. 

These lead to effective and continuous participation in the completely 
democratic governmental activities. 

Victor E. Heixeberg 

University op Kansas 



The Offender. By Burdette G. Lewis. (Second edition.) New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1921. Pp. 382. $2.50. 

This book is the second edition of a work originally published in 1917 
It differs from the previous edition in having an introduction by George 
W. Wickersham, former attorney-general of the United States, the origi- 
nal Introduction by Mr. Lewis having become a Preface. It also has a 
postcript note by Mr. Lewis. 

The title of the work is misleading. It is not a study of the offender, 
but rather a study of the treatment of the offender. The subtitle, how- 
ever, corrects this erroneous first impression in part. The subtitle is 
"and His Relations to Law and Society." 

The book is an excellent summary by one who has had extensive 
practical experience in the handling of institutions for offenders. Mr. 
Lewis for some time was commissioner of charities and correction for the 
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city of New York, and now is secretary of the State Board of New Jersey, 
which has charge of the charitable and correctional institutions of the 
state. While Mr. Lewis has one chapter on the causes which account 
for the offender, it is inadequate and unsatisfactory. 

The particular value of the book lies in Mr. Lewis' full discussion of 
society's treatment of the offender. His criticism of the court is good, 
because, while trenchant, it is yet sympathetic with the difficulties 
growing out of the historical evolution of the courts. In discussing the 
treatment of the offender, the author takes into account the progress 
which has been made in the mental diagnosis of criminals and supple- 
ments it with a social classification. 

His chapters on "Probation and Parole" and on "The Indetermi- 
nate Sentence" provide very little new. His chapter on "The Clearing 
House," however, makes practical suggestions for securing the social 
information necessary to properly treat the criminal. 

His discussion of "Prison Government and Discipline" is the best 
which has yet appeared, based largely on his wide knowledge of condi- 
tions in America and upon his experience in New York. These chapters 
are of primary importance. Mr. Lewis' feet are always on solid ground. 
This is shown by his insistence that a prison is not merely a hospital. 
He recognizes that there are offenders who are past cure. 

In this connection, his outline of the kind of institutions a state 
should have for the treatment of offenders is of the greatest significance. 
In general, the system should provide for adequate detention prisons 
where those waiting trial can be provided with wholesome conditions 
and every opportunity consistent with their safe detention by safe- 
guarding their contamination through contact with hardened or degener- 
ate offenders. In addition, a classification institution should be 
provided to which all offenders should be committed by the courts 
immediately upon conviction. Here they would be studied by experts 
in order to determine the kind of treatment each should receive. If the 
offender is not released upon parole, Mr. Lewis suggests the following 
nine types of institutions for their treatment: 

i. Two educational, industrial, and trade-school institutions, one for 
young men and one for women who could profit by the training given 
there. 

2. Two industrial institutions, preferably farm colonies, one for the 
young and more hopeful class of male inebriates and the other for women 
of the same type. 
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3. Two institutions for the insane and for border-line insanity cases, 
one for men and one for women. 

4. Two custodial institutions for the low-grade feeble-minded and 
other abnormals in which would be provided simple industrial and 
agricultural work, one for men and one for women. 

5. Two institutions for the incorrigibles, degenerates, and abnormals 
where segregation, classification, and isolation into small groups could 
be secured. 

6. Two institutions for habitual drunkards or rounders, vagrants, 
the despairing, and the hopelessly crippled. These should be farm 
colonies with medical facilities. 

7. Two industrial institutions organized for production rather than 
for education and training, for those beyond educational age. 

8. Two industrial farm-colony institutions organized for production. 
These would also provide for those to be kept for short periods, such as 
are usually sent to the workhouse or jail. 

9. Two institutions, one for each sex, where offenders suffering from 
blood and contagious diseases may be committed for isolation and treat- 
ment. These should be in the country, assuring plenty of light and air 
with isolation. 

Mr. Lewis cites illustrations of almost all of these types in institutions 
now to be found in the United States. No one state, however, has all 
of these. His discussion of industrial training, productive prison- work, 
institutional procedure, and prevention of crime is good, but adds nothing 
to our knowledge. These chapters serve, however, to bring together in 
small compass the results of present-day experience. 

J. L. Gillin 

University of Wisconsin 



The Housing Famine, How to End It. A Triangular Debate 
between John J. Murphy, Edith Elmer Wood, and Fred- 
erick L. Ackerman. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1920. 
Pp. xvi+246. $2.50. 

The obvious purpose of the arrangement of this debate between 
three people as well known in the housing field as Mrs. Wood, Mr. 
Murphy, and Mr. Ackerman was to present the various points of view 
of students well acquainted with causes of, and remedies for, the serious 



